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There is a crisis relevant to the publicly funded education of Aboriginal students in Ontar- 
io. This article, which presents the details of the crisis, analyzes recent policy statements 
released by the Ontario Ministry of Education designed to address that crisis. By defining 
the nature of this critical juncture, presenting how these policies may be "widening the 
void" rather than "closing the gap," and offering opportunities to respond by improving 
the capabilities of teachers to enact those policies in their classrooms, the authors appeal to 
school boards, faculty associations, as well as Deans of Education, to act decisively to sup- 
port Aboriginal self-determination. 
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Une crise sevit en ce moment au sujet de Tenseignement autochtone en Ontario financee a 
meme les deniers publics. Dans cet article, les auteurs decrivent les details de la crise et 
analysent des enonces de politique recents du ministere de TEducation de TOntario visant a 
denouer la crise. Tout en se penchant sur la nature meme de ce probleme epineux, en expli- 
quant comment ces politiques risquent de « creuser le vide » au lieu de « combler Tecart » 
et en offrant des possibilites de reponse par Tamelioration des capacites des enseignants de 
mettre ces politiques en application dans leurs classes, les auteurs font appel aux commis- 
sions scolaires, aux associations universitaires et aux doyens d'education afin qu'ils sou- 
tiennent activement Tautodetermination des autochtones. 
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Generations of neglect and ill-conceived policy directed at Aboriginal 
peoples have systematically tarnished the "Honour of the Crown" 
(Eberhard, 2007) and by extension the honour of all Canadians. On June 
11, 2008, the Prime Minister of Canada issued a sweeping Statement of 
Apology to Aboriginal Canadians for the residential school era and di- 
rectly linked that experience to the contemporary realities of Aboriginal 
peoples. Many recognize this statement as a demarcation point on the 
long road to address the core issues that underlie the contemporary so- 
cial, economic, and cultural realities of Aboriginal peoples in this coun- 
try. Although contemporary Canadians are not responsible for the past 
abuses perpetrated in the name of the Crown, they are now responsible 
for how they choose to act to change these realities. All have a part to 
play. 

The contemporary realities of Aboriginal peoples are arguably the 
greatest single social justice issue in Canada today, and the publicly 
funded education of Aboriginal children in Ontario is an obvious locus 
of Aboriginal self-determination. Although some work has been done to 
address Aboriginal educational needs in teacher certification, so much 
more is required. Without a profound investment in the re-education of 
in-service teachers and pre-service teacher candidates, the predominant 
experience of Aboriginal children will effectively undermine their res- 
pective communities who are actively engaged in building their child- 
ren's capacity to be self-determining. 

There is a rising chorus that warns of the real potential of a lost gen- 
eration of Aboriginal children in Ontario public schools. This article is 
intended to provide details of a crisis relevant to the publicly funded 
education of Aboriginal children and to overview recent policy initia- 
tives of the Ontario Ministry of Education (OME) designed to address 
that crisis. To that end, this article explores present realities, critically 
reviews existing Ontario Ministry of Education documents, and dis- 
cusses thoughts on how a Eaculty of Education might begin to envision a 
more supportive and yet critical component to Aboriginal self- 
determination. 
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BACKGROUND FOR THE STUDY 

Statistics Canada (2003a) recorded some 188,315 Aboriginal people resid- 
ing in Ontario in 2001. By 2006 that population had grown to 242,495 
(representing a 28.3 per cent increase) while non- Aboriginal populations 
increased by only 6.2 per cent during the same period (see Table 1). 
Overall, Aboriginal populations in Ontario are significantly younger 
than non- Aboriginal populations with 47.3 per cent of fhe fofal Aborig- 
inal populafion under 25 years of age, approximafely 1.5 fimes higher 
fhan fhe Onfario average. The mosf currenf dafa from fhe Onfario Minis- 
fry of Educafion (OME, 2007b) esfimafe fhaf fhe 50,312 Aboriginal sfu- 
denfs currenfly enrolled in provincial elemenfary and secondary schools 
(18,300 Eirsf Nafions, 26,200 Mefis, 600 Inuif) and a furfher 5,212 sfudenfs 
living in Eirsf Nafion communifies are being served by local school 
boards fhrough various fuifion agreemenfs. 

When reviewing fhe fradifional benchmarks of academic achieve- 
menf, some fracked for well over a decade, one is sfruck by fhe small 
incremenfs of advancemenf fhaf suggesf more fhan jusf an inabilify or 
unwillingness fo be academically successful. The Onfario Minisfry of 
Educafion (2007b) reporfed fhaf in 2001, fhe proporfion of Aboriginal 
people wifh less fhan a high school diploma dropped fo 39 per cenf from 
46 per cenf in 1996; fhose wifh a high school diploma rose fo 23 per cenf 
from 21 per cenf in 1996; and fhose wifh posf- secondary qualificafions 
rose fo 38 per cenf from 33 per cenf in 1996. 

The educafion of Indian, Inuif, and Mefis (Aboriginal) i children in 
Onfario is in crisis resulfing from fhe significanf increases in school-aged 
populafions, chronic underfunding, decaying infrasfrucfures, shorfages 
of qualified/knowledgeable Aboriginal and non-aboriginal feachers, 
community discormectedness, and a curriculum that is culturally irrele- 
vant. These realities converge to create a situation where the level of 


' The use of the all-inclusive word "Aboriginal" in this article does not signify or imply 
any form of generic, one-size-fits-all approach to the realities of Aboriginal academic 
achievement in Ontario schools. On the contrary it must be recognized that the Anishi- 
nabe, Haudenosaunee, Inuit, Metis, Mushkeygo, and Nishnawbe-Aski peoples that call 
Ontario home are highly diverse in their cultures, languages, values, beliefs, histories, 
contemporary realities, and aspirations. 
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Table 1 

Aboriginal Populations Living in Ontario Urban Centres 
(2001 and 2006 Census) 


Communities in Ontario with Significant Numbers of Aboriginal People 
(2001 and 2006 Census) 

City (C) or Census Metropolitan 
Area (CMA) 

2001 Aboriginal 

Identity 

Population* 

2006 Aboriginal 

Identity 

Population** 

Toronto (CMA) 

20,300 

26,575 

Ottawa (C) 

8,625 

12,965 

Thunder Bay (CMA) 

8,205 

10,055 

Greater Sudbury (CMA) 

7,385 

9,970 

Hamilton (CMA) 

7,265 

8,890 

London (CMA) 

5,640 

6,195 

St. Catharines-Niagara (CMA) 

4,970 

6,650 

Sault Ste. Marie (C) 

4,530 

7,760 

Windsor (CMA) 

3,965 

5,585 

Kitchener (CMA) 

3,235 

4,650 

Oshawa (CMA) 

3,020 

4,785 

Timmins (C) 

2,880 

3,280 

Brantford (C) 

2,475 

3,865 

North Bay (C) 

2,320 

3,715 

Kingston (CMA) 

2,205 

3,290 

Mississauga (C) 

2,055 

N/A 


Sources: 

* Ontario Ministry of Education. (2007b). Ontario First Nation, Metis, and Inuit education 
policy framework. Toronto: Aboriginal Education Office, Ministry of Education, (p. 34) 
Retrieved April 11, 2010, from http://www.edu.gov.on.ca/ eng/aboriginal/ fnmiFramework. 
pdf 

** Statistics Canada. (2008). Aboriginal identity population by age groups, median age and sex, 
2006 counts for both sexes, for Canada and census metropolitan areas and census agglomerations - 
20% sample data. Aboriginal Peoples Highlight Tables. (Catalogue no. 97-558-XWE2006002). 
Ottawa, ON: The Author. Retrieved April 11, 2010, from http://wwwl2.sfafcan.gc 
.ca/census-recensement/2006/dp-pd/hlf/97-558/pages/page.cfm?Lang=E&Geo= CMA&Code 
=01&Table=l&Data=Count&Sex=l&Age=l&SfartRec=l&Sort=2&Display=Page 
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dropouts for Aboriginal students is on average twice as high as non- 
Aborginal Canadians (OMEb, 2007). 

ABORIGINAL SELF-DETERMINATION IN ONTARIO 

To be self-determining in one's life depends on the existence and main- 
tenance of social/ cultural institutions that reflect and encourage a partic- 
ular way of being. Such institutions - spirituality, language, governance, 
law, marriage, clan, intellectual/cultural property, and education, to 
name a few - reflect the epistemic heritage, the values and beliefs, of a 
culture around which a community, a nation, and individuals may align 
their existence. Aboriginal peoples have a fundamentally moral right to 
self-determination within their epistemic heritage, and to that end, have 
worked tirelessly to express and exercise that right. The recent adoption 
in September 2007 of the Declaration on the Rights of Indigenous Peoples 
(International Working Group for Indigenous Affairs, 2007) by the Unit- 
ed Nations General Assembly has defined that moral right within Article 
3 and simply states: "Indigenous peoples have the right to self- 
determination. By virtue of that right they freely determine their political 
status and freely pursue their economic, social and cultural develop- 
ment" (p.4). 

Few would argue against the desirability of Aboriginal personal, fa- 
milial, and national self-determination within the contemporary nation 
state of Ganada. And yet, the convergent phenomena that are the lega- 
cies of colonialism shape the realities of all Aboriginal peoples, inhibiting 
all marmer of socio-cultural growth, and continuing the suppression of 
Aboriginal values and ways of being. None has a more profound impact 
on Aboriginal self-determination than the educational experiences of 
Aboriginal children in provincially funded schools that effectively con- 
tinue to impose mainstream values. The publicly funded education of 
Aboriginal children is a social and spiritual abyss that will need to be 
bridged if the journey to Aboriginal self-determination is to continue to 
flourish. 
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POLICY CONTEXT 

The education of First Nations' children remains significantly influenced 
not only by the discontinuity of provincial and federal politics (Redwing 
& Hill, 2007) but by the profound implications of the European invasion 
that exploited and oppressed Aboriginal culture and language traditions 
(Ryan, 1996). The legacy of the effect of residential schools that eradi- 
cated Aboriginal languages and practices from students' identity in acts 
of cultural genocide are well documented in the literature (Bonvillain, 
2001; Moran, 1988; Sellars, 1993). As a result many Aboriginal languages, 
which are steeped in rich cultural knowledge, are at risk of extinction 
(Battiste, 2000, 2002; Leavitt, 1993). Aboriginal knowledge systems are, 
however, surfacing in the mainstream Canadian context and gaining in- 
fluence as legitimate systems of thought (Dei, 1996; Semali & Kincheloe, 
1999). In fact. Aboriginal people, who have always resisted government 
assimilation practices, are at present channeling their strong voices to be 
self-determined and to teach their children in light of Aboriginal epist- 
emology that celebrates the interconnection of all things (Battiste & Hen- 
derson, 2000; Brant, 1990). In doing so, they aim to restore the education 
of their children through the fundamental principles of linguistic, hum- 
anistic, ecological, scientific, and spiritual knowledge, unique to Indi- 
genous identities (Brascoupe & Mann, 2001; Grenier, 1998). 

At present more than 50,000 Aboriginal students attend public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools in Ontario alone (OME, 2007b). Seventy 
and 78 per cent of First Nations and other Aboriginal peoples respective- 
ly live in urban areas across the province (Aboriginal Education Office of 
the Ministry of Education, 2007). Because attendance of Aboriginal child- 
ren in publicly funded Ontario schools is rising, the petitions to reclaim 
Aboriginal identity as advocated by the Assembly of First Nations (1988, 
1990) and the First Nations Confederacy of Cultural Education Centre 
(2000) have served as the premise for more recent claims to infuse Ab- 
original epistemology into mainstream education to foster Aboriginal 
students' understanding of their unique self-identities (Corbiere, 2000; 
Norris, 2006). Ladson-Billings (2006) is a strong advocate of infusing cul- 
turally relevant academic knowledge to address the cultural capital of all 
students. Consider Battiste's (1998) reflection that captures the tension 
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between the often conflicting epistemological paradigms of Aboriginal 
and mainsfream educafional values: 

In effect, Eurocentric knowledge, drawn from a limited patriarchal sample re- 
mains as distant today to women. Indigenous peoples and cultural minorities as 
did the assimilation curricula of the boarding school days. For Indigenous 
peoples, our invisibility continues, while Eurocentric education perpetuates our 
psychic disequilibrium, (p. 21) 

Battiste's assertion explains the discormection Aboriginal children exper- 
ience from formal schooling pracfices. More fhan 12 per cenf of Aborig- 
inal peoples in Canada befween 15 and 29 years of age leave school affer 
only grade 8. Nearly half of fhe Aboriginal populafion in fhis counfry 
(befween 18 and 24 years of age) does nof have a secondary school edu- 
cafion (Roberfson, 2003). Especially felling is fhe facf fhaf Aboriginal 
youfh befween 15 and 24 years of age idenfified boredom as fhe mosf 
significanf reason for leaving formal educafion (Sfafisfics Canada, 2003a, 
2003b). Alfhough Canada is ranked impressively high on fhe Human 
Developmenf Index (HDI), Aboriginal peoples in fhis counfry are du- 
biously bestowed wifh fhe disfincfion of suffering from poorer healfh 
oufcomes, having lower educafional achievemenf, and earning below- 
average salaries in comparison to fhe mainsfream Canadian populafion 
(Kendall, 2001). 

To complicafe fhe issue. Aboriginal researchers (Castellano, Davis, & 
Lahache, 2000; Hill & George, 1996) claim that student achievement is 
affected by a myriad of influences including linguisfic, historic, and cul- 
fural realifies fhaf undermine fhe educafional experiences of Aboriginal 
sfudenfs in Canada. Public school teachers are generally unaware of 
fhese complexifies and in mosf insfances are unprepared to address fhe 
uniqueness of Aboriginal episfemologies in fheir pedagogical pracfice. 
The resulf of teachers' lack of undersfanding is whaf fhe Onfario Minis- 
fry of Educafion has identified as an academic achievemenf 'gap' be- 
fween Aboriginal and mainsfream sfudenfs. The policy analysis fhaf in- 
forms fhe presenf sfudy, among ofher objecfives, suggesfs fhaf fhe Onfar- 
io Minisfry of Educafion's focus in fhe recenfly released educafional pol- 
icies may in facf assisf in "closing fhe gap" (2008a, p. 1-i) buf fhey are 
largely misdirected. These policies fail to acknowledge fhe more pro- 
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found concern that such a gap represents a far more significant concep- 
tual void between two epistemologies and cultural identities - a void 
that extends through the cognitive worldviews of mainstream teachers 
and that lies at the heart of what it means to reveal knowledge, teach 
effectively, and learn optimally. 

THE ONTARIO MINISTRY OF EDUCATION: POLICY INITIATIVES 

The Ontario Ministry of Education's recently-released public documents 
entitled. Reach Every Student - Energizing Ontario Education (OME, 2008b) 
and Growing Success: Assessment, Evaluation and Reporting (2008a) call at- 
tention to the provincial government's mandate to address students' 
learning potential and to close the achievement gap that exists between 
certain student cohorts. These documents represent a second wave of 
initiatives (see for example. The Ontario First Nation, Metis and Inuit Edu- 
cation Policy Framework [2007b], and Building Bridges to Success for First 
Nation, Metis and Inuit Students [2007a]) that express teachers' collective 
commitment across the province to serve students regardless of the 
learners' culture, language, or heritage. 

Reach Every Student - Energizing Ontario Education 

This public document (OME, 2008b) distinguishes that the present Liber- 
al government "inherited an education system that was in turmoil" (p. 3) 
from the previous provincial Conservative government and restates its 
commitment to reform education in Ontario with a focus on high levels 
of student achievement, reduced gaps between student cohorts, and in- 
creased public confidence in education. The document makes a public 
commitment to have more grade-6 students meeting provincial literacy 
and numeracy standards and to increase secondary school graduation 
rates. It focuses on reducing the achievement gap for those students who 
need more assistance to reach optimal performance. Last, it articulates 
the Ministry of Education's commitment to heighten public confidence in 
publicly-funded schools as community institutions. 
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Growing Success - Assessment, Evaluation and Reporting: Improving Student 
Learning 

This document. Growing Success, (OME, 2008a) highlights a province- 
wide pledge to implement an assessment and evaluation policy to bene- 
fit every student, and particularly those students with different needs, 
including Aboriginal, special education, and English-language learner 
students. Eleven guiding principles, identified in Onfario curriculum 
policy, are discussed as confribufing fo "valid and reliable" assessmenf 
and evaluafion sfrafegies. Among fhese are (a) feaching sfrafegies fhaf 
are aligned wifh fhe respecfive learning acfivifies, fhe insfrucfional pur- 
poses, and individual sfudenf needs and backgrounds, (b) sfrafegies fhaf 
are fair fo all learners regardless of needs and experiences, (c) communic- 
afion sfrafegies fo provide each sfudenf wifh specific suggesfions for im- 
provemenf, and (d) sfrafegies fo nurfure sfudenfs' proficiency fo assess 
fheir own growfh as learners. These principles are discussed in lighf of 
fhe provincial achievemenf charfs, policies of grading and reporfing, as- 
sessmenf of learning skills, lafe and missed assignmenfs, and English 
language learners. 

RESEARCH METHOD 

The research mefhod for fhe presenf sfudy were borrowed from fhe fra- 
difions of discourse analysis. This qualifafive approach sfrucfured fhe 
invesfigafion of fhe discursive represenfafion of provincial policy as if 
relafes fo Aboriginal educafion in Onfario. The researchers analyzed fhe 
language of fhe policies and subsequenfly discussed fheir analysis in 
ferms of fhe emerging implicafions for public educafion. Discourse 
analysis was well-suifed for fhis research, given ifs focus upon fhe offen 
subfle maimer in which language imparts upon percepfion fo creafe in- 
ferprefafions of whaf is real (Johnsfone & Erifh, 2005). The OME consid- 
ers fhe selecfed documenfs fo be key inifiafives in ferms of furfhering 
Aboriginal sfudenf academic achievemenf in Onfario and, as a resulf, 
consfrucf versions of realify fo furfher fhis end (Avdi, 2005). The re- 
searchers idenfified fhe significanf discursive references in fhe policy 
documenfs fhaf mosf significanfly had implicafions for issues relafed fo 
Aboriginal educafion. 
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RECONCEPTUALIZING ABORIGINAL EDUGATION IN ONTARIO 

The documents under discussion, like those already cited that include 
The Ontario First Nation, MNis and Inuit Education Policy Framework 
(2007b) and Building Bridges to Success for First Nation, Metis and Inuit Stu- 
dents (2007a), commission a reconceptualization of public education poli- 
cy to address Aboriginal student learning in public schools across Ontar- 
io (Gherubini & Hodson, 2008). Aboriginal students struggle in public 
schools because the cultural and linguistic traditions that constitute their 
distinct identity are essentially not represented. The core values that de- 
fine Aboriginal episfemologies are sifuafed wifhin competing main- 
sfream fensions, if af all. The resulfs - as fhe sfafisfics of low educational 
achievemenf, below average well-being, and soaring rafes of youfh sui- 
cides (Ghandler, 2005) affesf fo - are fundamenfal disconnecfions be- 
fween Aboriginal sfudenfs' infellecfual, spirifual, physical, and emotion- 
al selves and fhe very sysfem meanf fo educafe fhem (Cherubini, 2009). 

The premise of Energizing Ontario Education (OME, 2008b) bears 
some resemblance fo fhe rhetoric of fhe No Child Left Behind Act of 2001 
(2002) liferafure soufh of fhe Canadian border. The provincial govem- 
menf endorses a "commifmenf fo every sfudenf . . . fo ensure fhaf we 
develop sfrafegies fo help every sfudenf learn" (OME, 2008b, p. 2). Con- 
sider, however, a number of implications fhaf emerge in each of ifs fhree 
core priorities fhaf aim fo address every sfudenf. The firsf idenfified as 
high levels of sfudenf achievemenf frames fhe language of achievemenf 
in sfandardized scores and suggesfs fhaf fhe Liberal educafion reform 
inifiafives in fhe lasf four years are already proving beneficial because 
"fhe majorify of fesf resulfs have improved by af leasf 10 percenfage 
poinfs over fhe pasf four years" (p. 5). Yef, exfemal sfandardized and 
large-scale assessmenfs (disfribufed fo approximafely 200,000 sfudenfs in 
each of grades 3, 6, and 9 in Onfario publicly funded schools) based on 
sfandardized provincial curricula evoke unfavourable responses fo Ab- 
original episfemologies because fhey are culfurally inaccessible (Cheru- 
bini & Hodson, 2008). Sfandardized fesfs are manifesfafions of Eurocen- 
fric measures of educational achievemenf fhaf do nof represenf diverse 
Aboriginal learning paradigms, linguistic fradifions, and holistic episfe- 
mologies (Philips, 1982; Van Ingen & Halas, 2006). Such assessmenfs may 
conversely susfain fhe sysfemic culfural bias of sfudenf achievemenf 
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levels that favour the mainstream population (Hewitt, 2000). These com- 
petency-based educational reform measures are fargefed af providing 
learners wifh whaf fhe dominanf colonial power defines as basic know- 
ledge (Corson, 2001). Sfudenfs who represenf various backgrounds are 
offen forced fo derive meaning from compefing culfural paradigms and 
worldviews (Cummins, 2000). The incongruence befween fhese perspec- 
fives creafes significanf learning challenges for minorify sfudenfs and 
risk augmenfing adverse idenfify issues wifhin fhe school community 
(Bennett, 2007; Nieto, 2002). 

The implications of fhe second core priorify - reducing gaps in sfu- 
denf achievemenf - sfem from fhe firsf. The Minisfry of Educafion self- 
idenfified ifs commifmenf as being "recognized infemafionally as a 
unique sfrengfh of Onfario's approach fo educafion" (OME, 2008b, p. 8), 
buf fhis commifmenf is suspecf af besf if sfudenf performance is meas- 
ured by exfemal sfandardized fesf scores. Provincial exfernal assess- 
menfs are nof legifimafe means fo measure Aboriginal sfudenf perform- 
ance and insfead coverfly celebrafe a Eurocenfric culfural relafivism fhaf 
discounfs fhe episfemological, linguisfic, and knowledge fradifions of 
Aboriginal sfudenfs. 

If is ironic fhaf wifhin fhe descripfion of fhe fhird core principle - in- 
creased public confidence in fhe province's publicly funded schools - fhe 
documenf cifes fhe resulfs of fwo infemafional reporfs of exfemal sfand- 
ardized assessmenfs as "a cause for growing pride and confirm[afion of] 
our own sfrong achievemenf resulfs" (OME, 2008b, p. 10). These bench- 
marks, combined wifh fhose fhaf cife fhe improvemenf of grade-3 and 
grade-6 sfandardized fesf resulfs since fhe currenf legislafing polifical 
power assumed govemmenf, may be quanfifafively "closing fhe gap," 
buf fhese benchmarks are ironically measures creafed by fhe previous 
govemmenf idenfified in fhis same documenf as governing "an educa- 
fion sysfem fhaf was in furmoil" (OME, 2008, p. 3). If is of liffle surprise 
fhaf Aboriginal sfudenfs consisfenfly abandon formal educafion, feeling 
inferior and inadequafe in fheir own infelligence (Champagne, as cifed in 
Van Ingen & Halas, 2006, p. 387). 

Similarly, fhe Minisfry of Educafion's assessmenf policy, as sfafed in 
Growing Success: Assessment, Evaluation and Reporting (2008a), idenfifies 
fhe necessify for feachers fo adapf curriculum and pedagogical ap- 
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proaches to the needs of learners to evaluate their achievement. Yet pub- 
lic school teachers, at no fault of fheir own, are offen nof prepared fo ad- 
dress fhe uniqueness of Aboriginal episfemology and linguisfic fradi- 
fions in fheir pracfice. Redwing and Hill (2007) wrife. 

The largest problem lies in educators locked by pedagogies of practice that simu- 
late past unsuccessful methods (p. 1016) .... Mainstream pedagogy is a barrier 
to authentic and equitous education because teachers have been taught and 
trained that they are the masters of the content and are in place to teach students 
how and what to think, (p. 1032) 

By logical extension, teachers can only validate and empower their 
students when "they understand who they are and how their identities 
intersect with the pedagogical choices they make in their practice" (Egbo, 
2009, p. 123; see also Sheets, 2005). Teaching styles in Canada are gener- 
ally reflective of fask-orienfafed, linear-fhinking, and passive-learning 
fendencies fhaf focus on discreef unifs of undersfanding rafher fhan on 
fhe whole (Ghosh, 2002). The holistic and cooperative learning models 
fhaf are more closely aligned fo Aboriginal episfemologies are generally 
nof very well delivered fhereby negatively affecting sfudenf achievemenf 
(Hampton & Roy, 2002). 

Alfhough if is frue fhaf assessmenf and evaluation are nof for fhe 
sole purpose of ranking and classifying sfudenfs (OME, 2008a), fhe mosf 
predominanf measures of public accounfabilify in Onfario are indeed 
exfemal sfandardized fesfs fhaf inform fhe general public of school, dis- 
fricf school board, and sfudenf rank. The resulfs of fhese external, large- 
scale assessmenfs have identified a "gap" befween mainsfream and Ab- 
original sfudenf achievemenf (and among ofher culfural minority groups 
as well). Yet, the concept of fhe "gap" is in ifself culfurally insensitive 
because if espouses individual achievemenf of sfudenfs' proficiency and 
achievemenf over a more collecfive sense of communify well-being. If 
implies competitive overtones whereby fhe success of Aboriginal sfu- 
denfs, according fo Eurocenfric measures of whaf if means fo be success- 
ful, falls shorf of norm-referenced, average scores. If is a capifalisf- 
orienfed paradigm meanf fo dissecf achievemenf in quanfifafive and 
empirical ferms, and in so doing isolates achievemenf according fo indiv- 
iduals and cohorfs. Given fhe hisforical and confemporary realifies of 
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Aboriginal education in Canada, as already discussed, it is viable to sug- 
gest that the Ministry's focus on "closing the gap" is a mere distraction to 
the much broader conceptual void between mainstream and Aboriginal 
epistemologies and identities. Although these initiatives speak to the 
issues of culfural diversify and sfudenf achievemenf, if seems fhaf fhe 
focus and energies invesfed in "closing fhe gap" are fufile if fhe figura- 
five abyss embodied wifhin fhe culfural, infellecfual, spirifual, physical, 
emofional, and epistemological divide is not given first priority. There 
may be little use in focusing on fhe mice in fhe basemenf when fhe pro- 
verbial elephanfs are dancing on fhe roof! 

The confexf of fhe Minisfry's assessmenf policy is sifuafed in criferia 
fhaf are sfandard across Onfario and consisfenfly applied so fhaf "as- 
sessmenf of sfudenf achievemenf is fairer and more reliable" (OME, 
2008a, p. 3). Indicative of fhe concepfual divide fhaf separafes fhe infenf 
of fhe documenfs and fhe complex realities of Aboriginal sfudenf expe- 
riences in public schools are fhe notions of fairness and reliability. The 
fallacious assumption implicif in such sfafemenfs is fhaf fhe process of 
sfandardizafion (including curriculum and large-scale provincial fesfs) is 
culfurally sensitive fo fhe nuances wifhin Aboriginal episfemologies and 
fhaf each individual feacher is capable of failoring his or her pedagogy 
fo circumvenf any linguistic and culfural bias inherenf in fhe sfandard- 
ized curricula. Critical race fheorisfs, such as Solorzano and Yasso (2001), 
Lyrm (2004), and Parker and Lynn (2002), fo name only a few, challenge 
fhe polifical realities fhaf govern educational policy by examining fhe 
nafure by which fheory and pracfice offen subordinafe various culfural 
groups. Alfhough fhe Onfario Minisfry of Educafion's (2008a) assess- 
menf, evaluation, and reporting documenf professes fhaf feachers will 
employ evaluation sfrafegies and learning acfivifies according fo "fhe 
needs and experiences of sfudenf s" (p. 2-i), fhe assumption remains fhaf 
mainsfream feachers have fhe culfurally relevanf academic knowledge 
(as discussed in Ladson-Billings, 2006) fo provide Aboriginal sfudenfs 
wifh an aufhenfic education fhaf allows fhem a place wifhin fhe curricu- 
lum where fhey can be Native, yef nof social fokens; where fhey are frue 
designers of fheir curriculum, nof merely puppefs wifhin fhe larger as- 
sessmenf sfrafegy; and where fhey are active players, nof jusf recipienfs 
of information (Redwing & Hill, 2007, p. 1017). 
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In a similar vein, the standardized learning skills used to evaluate 
student development include three areas that are disjointed from Abor- 
iginal epistemologies. As an example, criteria that include "independent 
work" and "class participation" are not necessarily in tune with learning 
preferences fhaf are more inclined fowards holistic education, collabora- 
tive learning endeavours, and reflective thinking (Cherubini & Hodson 
2008; Hilberg & Tharp, 2002). The criterion defined as "goal setting fo 
improve work" is also of limifed legitimacy because if assumes fhaf fhe 
goals Aboriginal sfudenfs esfablish in fhe confexf of how fhey define im- 
provemenf will be evaluafed according fo culfurally informed perspec- 
fives fhaf facilifafe fhe aufhenfic incorporation of sfudenfs' learning ex- 
periences info fheir idenfify as Aboriginal sfudenfs (Baffisfe, 1998; Toul- 
ouse, 2006). The poinf needs fo be made fhaf, alfhough if may be appro- 
priafe fo distinguish insfrucfional approaches and sfrafegies fhaf better 
address sfudenfs of culfural difference (Means & Knapp, 1991; Tinajero 
& Ada, 1993), if is erroneous fo assume fhaf blind replication of insfruc- 
fional programs or masfery of particular leaching mefhods, in and of 
fhemselves, will guaranfee successful sfudenf learning, especially when 
we are discussing populafions fhaf historically have been misfreafed and 
miseducafed by fhe schools (Barfolome, 1994, p. 173). 

AT A CROSSROAD 

As discussed, public education in Onfario is experiencing an unprece- 
denfed and sfeady increase in fhe number of Aboriginal children in 
classrooms, and yef fhe predominanfly non-Aboriginal feachers are ill 
prepared fo provide fhe learning environmenfs necessary fo promofe 
self-deferminafion. If is nof fhe lack of a credential fhaf is fhe issue in 
ifself; nor is if fhe unprecedented and related number of Aboriginal 
children dropping ouf. If is fhe spirifual wounds inflicfed on Aboriginal 
children as fhey search for personal represenfafion and relevance wifhin 
provincial classrooms, and if is fhe realizafion fhaf Aboriginal children 
are especially vulnerable because fhey exisf in communifies already bur- 
dened by fhe oufcomes of fhe colonial period. Sfill, all fhese issues are 
merely sympfomafic of a greafer and more profound disease. The core 
issue is how fhe entire experience of Aboriginal children in fhe prov- 
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ince's schools maintains and extends the legacy of colonialism by failing 
fo promofe fhe nexf generafion's capacify fo be self-defermining. 

Aboriginal issues, hisforic or ofherwise, are nof a significanf parf of 
pre-service or in-service feacher educafion across all faculfies of educa- 
fion in Onfario. Af fhis fime, few Onfario universifies mandafe fhe com- 
plefion of an Aboriginal educafion course in pre-service programs, and 
few in-service opporfunifies in Onfario deal exclusively wifh Aboriginal 
educafion. Af besf. Aboriginal educafion is relegafed fo fhe margins of 
courses, more offen single class periods, dedicafed fo diversify in fhe 
classroom. Combined wifh fhe lack of represenfafion af fhe primary, sec- 
ondary, or posf-secondary levels, mosf feacher candidafes enfer fheir 
qualifying year woefully lacking in subsfanfive knowledge of Aboriginal 
peoples: fheir culfure, fheir beliefs, and fheir episfemologies. The needs 
of Aboriginal learners are jusf nof parf of feacher candidafe knowing and 
consequenfly fhaf knowledge is nof parf of fheir feaching. 

A UNIVERSITY'S RESPONSE 

If would be useful fo look af how one universify is responding fo fhe 
challenges presenfed in fhis arficle. Over fhe lasf decade. Brock Universi- 
fy has faken a significanf and acfive posifion relafive fo Aboriginal edu- 
cafion in Onfario. Irmovafive programming in Aboriginal feacher educa- 
fion offered af a disfance af locafions across fhe province, parfnerships 
wifh Aboriginal groups and Firsf Nafions, language programming, a 
vibranf Aboriginal Educafion Council, unprecedenfed increases in fhe 
number of Aboriginal undergraduafe and graduafe sfudenfs, as well as a 
research cenfre fhaf has affracfed well over one million dollars in re- 
search and ofher granfs over fhe lasf fen years are fesfamenf fo fhaf acfiv- 
ify. 

Of nofe is Brock's recenf agreemenf wifh fhe Norfhem Nishnawbe 
Educafion Council fo educafe 100 new Nishnawbe primary /junior feach- 
ers and fo upgrade a furfher 100 exisfing feachers fhrough fhe new Ba- 
chelor of Educafion program. This new program, fhe firsf of ifs kind in 
Onfario, is offered enfirely fhrough disfance educafion. Graduafes will 
be fully qualified fhrough fhe Onfario College of Teachers (fhe governing 
body for Onfario educafors) fo feach bofh on and off reserve. Brock's Fa- 
culfy of Educafion has also offered a Bachelor of Educafion in Aboriginal 
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Adult Education at numerous sites across the province since 2000. Today 
hundreds of Aboriginal people can trace their entry into university stud- 
ies through this program and a significant number of fhose graduafes are 
now pursuing graduafe work af Brock. 

Philosophically, Brock has faken a longer view of Aboriginal educa- 
fion fhaf resulfs in an expanded number of Aboriginal educators, schol- 
ars, and researchers who work from wifhin fheir culfures and languages 
fo co-creafe change wifhin fheir communifies. The Tecumseh Cenfre for 
Aboriginal Research and Educafion has supporfed fhaf acfivify by build- 
ing relafionships wifh schools, school boards, faculfies, various provin- 
cial/ferriforial organizafions, Eirsf Nafions, Tribal Councils, and ofher 
like-minded provincial and infernafional universifies such as York Uni- 
versify in Toronfo and fhe University of Waikato in Elamilfon, New 
Zealand. 

Listening to the Voices of Teacher Candidates 

Each year Brock's Pre-service Deparfmenf organizes a Social Issues Day 
af fhe Sf. Cafharines campus which teacher candidafes affend. Eor fhe 
pasf four years fhe Tecumseh Cenfre for Aboriginal Research and Educa- 
fion has gratefully parficipafed in fhaf evenf by engaging various Abor- 
iginal communify experfs as presenfers fo expose teacher candidafes fo 
some of fhe crifical issues relevanf fo Aboriginal educafion. By necessity, 
the focus of fhe day is limifed fo creafing immediate awareness of crifical 
Aboriginal learning needs and realifies, and expanding teacher candi- 
dafes' proficiency fo address fhem. Parficipafing candidafes hear from an 
Aboriginal keynote speaker for parf of fhe morning and choose from a 
number of workshops offered in fhe morning and fhe affemoon by Ab- 
original and non- Aboriginal presenfers. 

Sixfy per cenf of fhe 189-primary/junior and junior/infermediafe 
feacher candidafes affending fhe 2006 Social Issues Day (McGean & Pow- 
ering, 2006) complefed a shorf survey fo describe fheir experience of fhe 
day. This sfudy was nof intended fo reflecf a sfafisfically meaningful 
dafasef, buf rafher fo presenf a reflexive snapshof of fhe learning exper- 
ienced by feacher candidafes who in less fhan a year would be working 
in fheir classrooms wifh Aboriginal children. Analysis of fhe collected 
dafa demonsfrafed fhree dominanf fhemes: 
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1. participants identified the need for more time, knowledge, or re- 
sources fo gain a beffer undersfanding of Aboriginal education; 

2. parficipanfs indicafed an increased awareness and sensifivify fo is- 
sues affecting Aboriginal peoples; and 

3. parficipanfs recognized fhaf fhe workshops had creafed a greafer un- 
dersfanding of fhe challenges facing Aboriginal peoples. 

4. 

If is fhe voices reflecfed in fhe words of fhose feacher candidafes fhaf 
are fhe mosf poignanf: 

I think presentations like this are important for teachers. I would like to learn more about 
how we can help and integrate Native culture into our classrooms. I have learned to 
bring respect into the classroom and be sensitive to the different cultural needs of the 
children. 

I really enjoyed being able to question in an environment that understands our lack of 
information. 

I have a better understanding of the cultural beliefs and values of Aboriginals. I also feel 
better equipped to embrace the students and be compassionate and understanding. 

I have always thought of myself as an accepting person but this workshop certainly 
opened my eyes to the ways I can further my acceptance. Also the various traditions that 
will certainly benefit me as an educator. 

It was worthwhile to share some of this information and at least get the "antennae up" 
for what we may seelencounter in the classroom. 

These voices nof only speak of an appreciation for fhe experience, 
buf also expose a serious deficif in feacher learning easily recognized by 
fhose participating feacher candidafes fhaf, leff unchecked, will continue 
fo marginalize fhe educational realities of Aboriginal children and youfh 
in Onfario. 

Envisioning a (Stronger) Response to the Rising Chorus 

As an example. Brock Universify is well-placed fo provide leadership in 
Aboriginal education because if is wifhin an hour's drive of 25 per cenf 
of all urban Aboriginal people and a few hour's drive of six Firsf Nation 
communifies, including Six Nations of fhe Grand River Terrifory, fhe 
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largest Native community in Canada. Such a concentration of Aboriginal 
people in the Brock environs renders as an institutional imperative par- 
ticularly the development of wide-ranging, culfurally appropriafe and 
innovafive programs for inifial feacher preparafion as well as for contin- 
uing feacher educafion. Undoubfedly, because feachers graduafing from 
Brock will have significanf numbers of Aboriginal children in fheir class- 
rooms, fhey need fo be fully prepared fo address fhe unique idenfify and 
fhe learning and linguistic needs of fhose children. If is wifh fhis in mind 
fhaf fhree possibilifies are proposed in an efforf fo prompf a wider dis- 
course among Faculfies of Educafion in fhis province wifh fhe hope of 
envisioning a new sfrafegic inifiafive fo sfrike a balance befween existing 
programming realities and Minisfry of Educafion policy, while creating a 
meaningful response fo fhis crifical social justice issue. Brock's Faculfy of 
Educafion, and ofher uni versifies wifh Aboriginal deparfmenfs or cen- 
fres fhaf are responsive fo Aboriginal culfures and languages (like fhe 
Tecumseh Cenfre), are uniquely positioned fo develop and provide con- 
tinuing educafion courses in Aboriginal educafion fo in-service teachers. 

Continuing Education 

Aboriginal education is becoming a greater priority in the province of 
Onfario, a need reflecfed in fhe new Ontario First Nation, Metis and Inuit 
Education Policy Framework (2007b) and fhe ofher documenfs highlighfed 
earlier from fhe Minisfry of Educafion. Local confacfs in boards of educa- 
fion and discussions wifh feachers affending fhe Minisfry of Educafion 
sponsored symposia also indicafe a growing demand for courses and 
resources in response fo fhe new provincial initiatives. The Onfario Col- 
lege of Teachers has responded fo fhis demand by revising ifs additional 
qualification courses in Aboriginal educafion offered fo in-service feach- 
ers. 

Pre-service Education 

All feachers in Onfario should be familiar wifh Aboriginal educafion. In 
addition fo specialized opporfunifies fo pre-service feachers such as 
Brock's Social Issues days, fhere should be more Aboriginal confenf in- 
fused info ofher courses. The immediacy and crifical nafure of Aborigin- 
al public educafion in fhis province demands a significanf response from 
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Ontario universities that can be expressed through mandatory courses 
for all in-service teacher candidates or, at the minimum, elective courses 
in Aboriginal education offered fo all sfudenfs. Anofher approach is fo 
offer an equivalenf fo fhe Roman Cafholic preparafion course, as Abori- 
ginal educafional righfs are also enshrined in legislation. 

Graduate Possibilities 

A growing demand for Aboriginal education courses in Canada reflecfs 
an inferesf in Indigenous ways of knowing and a personal commifmenf 
fo respond fo a signiticanf Canadian social injustice. This, combined wifh 
fhe anecdofal evidence fhaf poinfs fo growing numbers of in-service 
feachers in fhe prime of fheir careers who are considering graduafe edu- 
cafion, sfrongly suggesfs fhaf courses in Aboriginal education offered af 
fhe graduafe level have fhe pofenfial fo involve a critical secfor of educa- 
tors. 

If should go wifhouf saying fhaf bofh fhe pre-service and graduafe 
solufions are besf served by expanding fhe number of Aboriginal profes- 
sors who specialize in Aboriginal education and culfure/hisfory, and 
who are infimafely connecfed fo fheir communifies. As academics fhey 
could build fhe necessary crifical mass of in-service feachers who can 
bring fheir new undersfanding fo bear in fheir schools and school 
boards. 

THE CHALLENGE EOR ALL - RESPONDING GREATIVELY 

In summary, fhere is a crisis relevanf fo fhe publicly funded educafion of 
Aboriginal children in Onfario. This arficle has presenfed defails of fhe 
crisis by analyzing recenf policy sfafemenfs released by fhe Minisfry of 
Educafion designed fo address fhaf crisis. By defining fhe nafure of fhis 
crifical juncfure, presenting fhoughfs on how fhese policies may be "wi- 
dening fhe void" rafher fhan "closing fhe gap," offering immediafe op- 
porfunifies fo respond and improve fhe capabilities of feachers fo enacf 
fhose policies in fheir classrooms, fhe aufhors frusf fhaf school boards, 
faculfy associations, as well as Deans of Educafion, will acf decisively fo 
supporf Aboriginal self-deferminafion. Gurrenf research sfrongly sug- 
gesfs fhaf fhese possibilities are besf served by engaging Aboriginal fac- 
ulfy in bofh developmenf and delivery (Baffisfe & Barman, 1995; Gajefe, 
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1994; Castellano, Davis, & Lahache, 2000; Hampton, 1995; Hill & George, 
1996) and many universities have been thwarted to achieve this by a 
province- wide shortfall in credentialed Aboriginal faculty. Over the next 
few years fhis will change as increased numbers of Aboriginal people 
work fheir way fhrough graduafe programming, buf university educa- 
tors cannot wait until that time to address this issue. These circum- 
stances force universifies and faculfies fo fhink oufside fheir collecfive 
experience fo idenfify alfemafives fhaf engage knowledgeable, commun- 
ify-connecfed Aboriginal educators fo meef fhe needs of fhe insfifufion 
and fhe needs of Aboriginal children in publicly funded schools in fhis 
province. 

In conclusion, fhis arficle is nof intended fo offend or in any way 
minimize fhe existing efforfs of fhe Minisfry of Educafion, faculty, or 
support staff in fhe Faculfies of Educafion across fhe province. We ap- 
plaud fhe infenf of fhe OME's policy initiative buf unfil educators can 
connecf fhe culfural herifage of Aboriginal children in Onfario public 
schools in culfurally meaningful ways wifh fhe schooling fhey receive in 
such schools, fhe policy will fail. We need fo see a renewed emphasis on 
fhe preparafion of Aboriginal teachers wifh full Onfario qualifications, 
fhe inclusion of culfurally relevanf and aufhenfic Aboriginal materials in 
fhe curriculum of teacher preparafion for bofh mainsfream and Abor- 
iginal feacher candidafes, and fhe developmenf of new academics for 
Faculfies of Educafion whose pedagogical knowledge and culfural un- 
dersfanding bridges fhe hisforic divide fhaf is fhe legacy of colonialism. 
As a firsf step educators need fo presenf an educafion realify and en- 
courage an expanded efforf fhaf brings fhe considerable capacify wifhin 
Onfario schools, school boards, and universifies fo address fhis issue. We 
believe fhe core issue is how fhe entire experience of Aboriginal children 
in fhe province's schools mainfains and extends fhe legacy of colonialism 
by failing fo promofe fhe nexf generafion's capacify fo be self-defer- 
mining from wifhin fheir episfemic herifage. 
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